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PREFACE 

Lifting  the  Veil  is  one  of  the  publications 
written  by  members  of  the  Federal  Writers*  project 
of  the  Works  progress  Administration.  Designed 
primarily  to  give  useful  employment  to  needy  un- 
employed writers  and  research  workers,  this  pro- 
ject has  gradually  developed  the  ambitious  ob- 
jective of  presenting  to  the  Ameri can  peopl e  a  por- 
trait o f  America  — its  history,  folklore,  scenery, 
cultural  backgrounds,  social  and  economic  trends, 
and  racial  factors.  In  on e  respect ,  at  any  rate, 
this  undertaking  is  unique;  it  represents  a  far- 
flung  effort  at  co-operative  research  and  writing, 
drawing  upon  all  the  varied  abilities  of  its  person- 
nel. All  the  workers  contribute  according  to  their 
talents;  the  field  worker  collects  data  in  the 
field,  the  research  worker  burrows  in  libraries, 
the  art  and  li terary  critics  cover  material  rele- 
vant to  their  own  specialties,  archi tects  describe 
the  notable  historical  buildings  and  monuments; 
and  the  final  editing  of  copy  as  it  flows  from 
all  corners  of  a  State  is  done  by  the  more  ex- 
perienced authors  in  the  central  offices.  The 
ultimate  product,  whatever  its  faults  or  merits, 
represents  a  bl end  of  the  work  of  the  enti re  person- 
nel, aided  by  consultants,  members  of  university 
faculties,  specialists,  officers  of  learned  so- 
cieties, oldest  residents,  who  have  volunteered 
their  services  everywhere  most  generously. 

A  great  many  books  and  brochures  are  being  written 
for  this  series.  As  they  appear  in  increasing 
numbers  we  hope  the  American  public  will  come  to 
appreciate  more  fully  not  only  the  unusual  scope 
of  this  undertaking,  but  also  the  devotion  shown 
by  the  workers,  from  the  humblest  field  worker  to 
the  most  accompli  shed  edi  tors  engaged  in  the  final 
rewrite.  The  Federal  writers*  Project,  directed 
by  Henry  G.  Alsberg,  is  in  the  Division  of  Women's 
and  Prof  essional  proj  ects  under  Ellen  S.  Woodward, 
Assistant  Administrator, 
i 

(Signed)  HARRY  L.  HOPKINS 
.  ,  Administrator 
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LIFTING  THE  VEIL 


This  pageant  was  presented  June  4,  1937,  at  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Students, 
teachers,  and  alumni  of  the  school  formed  the  cast  of 
the  pageant,  which  was  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
four-day  program  given  to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  school,  and  the 
twenty-fifth  reunion  of  the  school  f  s  alumni  associa- 
tion. The  production  was  di  rected  by  the  Federal  Theater 
Project    of   the  Works  Progress  Administration  in  Ohio. 
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PROLOGUE 


(Pages  enter  and  sound  trumpets;  enter  Narrator) 

NARRATOR:  The  history  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind  is  the  story  of  one  hundred  years,  a  century  char- 
acterized by  rapid  growth  and  well-rounded  progress,  a 
hundred  years  in  which  the  State  has  given  much  to  the 
students  through  the  school,  a  century  in  which  the 
school  has  returned  to  the  State  fit  men  and  women  for 
its  society.  But  the  deeper  signi ficance  of  the  school's 
development  becomes  apparent  only  when  its  history  is 
mounted  against  the  complete  picture  of  the  history  of 
blindness. 

At  best,  the  early  picture  was  an  unpleasant  one.  In 
the  primitive  and  early  civilized  social  order,  when 
physical  fitness  for  practical  life  and  availability 
for  war  were  the  principal  requisites  for  existence, 
the  blind,  the  old,  and  the  crippled  found  themselves 
wholly  out  of  place,  a  burden  to  the  society  which  ei- 
ther neglected  or  dispensed  with  them.  In  speaking  of 
the  vicious  methods  employed  by  the  heathen  Prussians 
in  disposing  of  the  physically  handicapped,  pretorious 
tells  us:  "The  old  and  weak  parents  were  killed  by  the 
son;  blind,  squinting  and  deformed  children  were  dis- 
posed of  by  the  father  either  by  the  sword,  drawing, 
or  burning;  the  lame  and  the  blind  were  hanged  to  trees 
by  their  masters,  the  trees  being  bent  forcibly  to  the 
earth  and  then  released." 

While  eventually  this  cruelty  gave  way  to  indiffer- 
ent toleration,  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  Christi- 
anity that  the  blind  first  experienced  the  benevolence 
of  asylums  and  hospitals  for  their  care.  Even  after- 
Christianity,  inmany  parts  of  the  world  the  word  "blind" 
retained  a  double  connotation  with  "beggar".  Such  was 
the  condition  in  France  in  1771  when  our  pageant  opens: 

EPISODE  I:     PARIS  -  1771 

(A  sidewalk  cafe  with  Large  sign  over  entrance  reading': 
"Saint  Ovid's  Fair  Cafe".  Several  tables  occupied  by 
diners  dressed  in  the  period  dot  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  cafe.  Celebrants  pass  boi  sterously  across  the 
stage.  In  the  background  on  an  elevated  stage  are  seat- 
ed six  blind  musicians  dressed  in  caps  and  gowns.  The 
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Leader  stands  ready  with  baton  raised.     Enter  Valindin, 

owner  of  the  cafe) 

VALINDIN :  (bowing  to  the  diners)  Welcome,  my  friends, 
to  this  great  fair,  Valindin  wishes  everyone  to  enjoy 
himself  to  the  full.  What  would  you  have  for  enter- 
tainment? 

SEVERAL  VOICES:     The  music!     The  musicl 

VALINDIN:  Ah I  The  musicl  I  see  some  of  my  patrons 
have  been  here  before.  To  those  of  you  who  have  not, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  imported  for  this  very  aus- 
picious occasion  a  most  unusual  orchestra  composed  of 
six  celebrated  artists  who  will  play  for  your  enter- 
tainment. At  this  time  these  famous  musicians  will 
interpret  a  symphony  of  their  own  composition.  Are  you 
ready,  conductor? 

(The  leader  bows) 

VALINDIN:     'Tis  well,   then.     The  music! 

(The  blindmenplay  out  of  tune  and  sing  out  of  harmony. 
Loud  mocking  laughter  from  the  Patrons.  ) 

(Enter  Valentin  Eauy  from  the  right.  tiauy  watches  the 
performance  with  a  sorrowful  expression,  and  then  he 
walks  left  to  Valindin.  At  this  point  the  music  ceases. 
The  patrons  yell) 

PATRONS:     More!     More!     Music!     More  Musicl 

( Valindin  i  s  about  to  give  the  si  gnal  for  more  musi  c  when 
Haiiy  takes  hold  of  his  arm) 

HAUY :    I  beg  you,  sir,  do  not  continue  this  performance. 

VALINDIN:     And  I  pray,  my  good  fellow,  why  not? 

HAUY:  Why,  these  poor  fellows  are  blind.  why  make  a 
mockery  of  their  misfortune?  There  are  so  many  other 
kinds  of  entertainment  which  you  could  offer. 

VALINDIN:    My  patrons  seem  well  pleased  wi  th  the  perform- 
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ance.  My  friends,  (He  turns  to  the  customers)  here  is 
one  who  does  not  approve  of  our  entertainment.  what  say 
you? 

PATRONS:     Bravo  I     Bon I  Bon! 

VALINDIN:  You  see,  my  friend?  Now  sit  right  down  here 
and  enjoy  yourself.     What  will  you  have  to  drink? 

HAUY:  Nothing,  sir.  Nor  will  I  ever  sit  down  in  this 
place  as  long  as  you  continue  this  disgraceful  spectacle. 

VALINDIN:  Thi rty  days  have  I  had  these  fellows  perform- 
ing for  me,   and  never  has  business  been  so  good. 

HAUY:  Sir,  it  is  all  the  worse  that  you  have.  I  implore 
you — 

VALINDIN:  I  fear  you  waste  your  time,  my  chicken-hearted 
friend.     (to  the  blind)  Music! 

(The  blind  men  repeat  their  exhibition.  The  patrons  con- 
tinue th  ei  r  j  eering.  They  pickup  bread  from  the  tables 
and  throwitat  them.  Then  they  throw  flowers  from  the 
tables.  One  is  about  to  throw  a  vase  also  when  Hauy 
jerks  it  from  him  and  sends  it  crashing  to  the  floor. 
This  brings  activiti  es  to  a  sudden  halt) 

HAUY:  Have  you  no  shame  that  you  exercise  your  cruelty 
at  the  expense  of  these  unfortunate  beings? 

VALINDIN:  Why  not?  It  is  better  for  them  than  begging, 
isn»  t  it? 

HAUY:  No,  worse,  much  worse,  can'tyou  see  that  but  for 
the  grace  of  God  you  would  be  in  the  position  of  these 
sightless  souls? 

VALINDIN:  This  is  quite  a  shock  to  Valindin .  Never  be- 
fore has  anyone  objected  to  the  exhibition  of  my  most 
excellent  artists.     Sir,  I  must  ask  you  to  leave. 

PATRONS:  Out  with  him!  Out  with  him!     Play,   blind  men! 

HAUY:     Let  them  play  then,  if  you  will;   their  music  is 
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not  nearly  so  harsh  as  your  hearts.  It  is  only  because 
of  your  cruelty  that  these  men  are  reduced  to  such  a 
humiliating  position.  You  who  have  the  money  to  spend 
recklessly  should  be  in  a  position  to  help  them.  In- 
stead, you  give  them  only  your  scorn,  you  revel  in  their 
misfortune. 

PATRONS:  Listen  to  him,  the  champion  of  the  blind!  Out 
with  him I     Out  with  himl 

HAUY:  Laugh  if  you  will,  but  the  time  will  come  when 
your  laughter  will  die  in  your  throats.  I  will  show  you 
the  true  soul  and  worth  of  these  beings.  Yes,  as  you 
say,  I  shall  be  their  champion,  and  justice  shall  be 
done  them.  Yes,  laugh  if  you  will ,  but  these  shall  read. 
This  atrocity  which  youhave  practiced  before  my  eyes  has 
caused  me  to  be  seized  with  an  exalted  enthusiasm.  I 
will  substitute  truth  for  this  mocking  parody.  I  will 
make  the  blind  to  readt  I  will  put  into  their  hands 
volumes  printedby  themselves.  They  will  trace  charac- 
ters, they  will  read  their  own  writing,  and  they  shall 
be  able  to  execute  concerts.  Gentlemen,  1  beg  your 
pardons,  I  should  not  chide  you,  rather  I  should  thank 
you,  for  by  the  very  vi  ciousnessi  of  your  action  you 
have  shown  me  the  need  and  the  reason  for  championing 
their  cause! 

PATRONS:  Madman!  Miracle  man!  Out  with  him!  Get  him 
gone!     Miracle  man! 

HAUY:  very  well,  miracle  man,  if  you  like.  But  remember 
— you  shall  witness  my  "miracle!     (He  Leaves) 

VALINDIN:     Music!  Music! 

(The  blind  men  repeat  the  exhibition.  The  patrons  react 
the  same) 

(Curtain) 

CONTINUITY  I  -  II 

NARRATOR:  with  this  burs t  of  indignation ,  Haiiy  set  him- 
self about  the  task  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  instruct 
the  blind,  but  while  his  intention  was  admirable   the  pro- 
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jectwasa  mammoth  one.  Just  as  every  other  person  with 
revolutionary  ideas  had  discovered,  he  found  i t  necessary 
to  fight  the  strong  foe  of  tradition — and  the  tradition 
that  the  blind  were  not  deserving  of  a  better  lot  was 
strongly  established.  Nevertheless,  Ha'iiy  worked  indus- 
triously, investigating  every  possibility  for  replacing 
the  then  sole  means  of  self-instruction-- that  concerned 
with  "reading"  raised  letters  on  wooden  blocks. 

When  in  1784  he  received  his  first  pupil,  Francois 
Lesueur,  more  than  a  decade  had  passed  without  an  im- 
provement of  any  consequence.     Then  one  day — 

EPISODE  II:   PARIS  -  1784 

(A  school  room.  Chair  and  desk  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other  side  along  the  wall  is  another  chair.  All  furni- 
ture is  in  the  period  of  Louis  XVI.  A  blind  man' s  staff 
stands  in  a  corner.  On  the  desk  lie  old  Volumes  and 
several  wooden  bio  cks  with  rai  sed  letters.  A  blind  boy 
is  carefully  dusting  the  desk  with  a  long-handled  brush. 
Suddenly  he  ticks  ui>  a  printed  card  from  the  desk) 

FRANCOIS:  Ahi  what  is  this?  (Turns  the  card  over  and 
runs  fingers  slowly  and  carefully  over  the  back  several 
times)  Ah,  I  can  read  this.  It  is  an  invitation  for 
the  master  to  dine  with  friends.  Good,  i  can  read  it, 
I  can  read  i 1 1  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  master  to  re- 
turn that  I  might  tell  hiin.  I'm  sure  he  will  be  pleased. 
But  J  wonder  where  he  is.  I  hope  no  misfortune  has  over- 
taken him. 

(Enter  Hauy) 

HAUY,:  Ah,  there  you  are,  Francois,  busy  as  usual,  is 
all  well? 

FRANCOIS:  I  am  well,  but  the  day  has  not  been  a  good 
one  for  me,  I  fear.  I  begged  all  the  morning,  but  the 
alms  were  few  indeed.  Once  I  was  smote  with  a  lance 
while  on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral.  I  do  have  a  bit, 
but  I  fear  it  does  not  suffice. 

HAUY:  Never  fear,  Francois.  Let  me  see  what  you  have. 
(Francois  hands  him  the  money)  Here,  I  will  match  your 
alms  with  a  similar  amount.     There,  we  have  enough. 
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FRANCOIS?  You  are  very  kind,  master.  I  fear  I  am  a 
very  great  burden  to  you.  Though  I  try  hard  I  never 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  enough  to  pay  for  your  expenses 
in  teaching  me.  I  wish  my  parents  were  rich,  that  they 
could  pay  you  well  for  your  unselfish  efforts.  If  you 
could  make  some  money  by  teaching  me,  then  you  would  be 
able  to  help  others,  and  make  them  happy  too. 

HAUY:  You  are  my  first  pupil,  Francois,  and  you  are  a 
very  good  one.  Your  aptness  has  helped  encourage  me  in 
my  slow  experiment*  The  equipment  is  very  crude,  I  know, 
and  learning  must  be  very  trying  for  you,  but  you  nave 
kept  faith  and  studied  hard.  If  there  were  only  some 
way  I  could  simplify  the  reading  for  you 

FRANCOIS:  Master,  here  is  an  invitation  for  you  to  dine 
with  friends. 

HAUY:     Yes,  but  Francois,  how  do  you  know? 
FRANCOIS:     Sir,  I  read  it. 

HAUY:  (incredulously )  Read  it?  But  how  could  you?  You 
can  read  only  by  raised  letters  on  wooden  blocks. 

FRANCOIS:  I  read  this,  sir,  by  feeling  the  impressions 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  card.  Here,  feel  them?  (He 
runs  fingers  slowly  over  card)     Request  -  the-  pleasure 

-  of  -  your  -  company. 

HAUY:     Francois,  my  boy,  this  is  amazing  I 

FRANCOIS:  I  discovered  it  quite  by  accident,  sir.  I 
hope  you  do  not  think  it  impertinent  of  me  to  have  read 
your  personal — 

HAUY:  Of  course  not,  my  son;  this  discovery  is  the  means 
whereby  I  can  simplify  my  teaching  method.  Here,  let 
us  try  it  again.  First,  (He  follows  his  words  with  ac- 
tion) we  shall  take  my  improvised  stylus,  apply  pressure 
on  this  card  and  then  we  have  the  words  traced.  Now, 
Francois,  try  it  again.  Read  carefully,  my  son,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  success  of  this  trial.     Can  you  read  it? 

FRANCOIS:     (slowly)  Yes,  I  think  I  can  -  Light  -  shineth 

-  out  -  of  -  darkness. 
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HAUY:  Correct,  my  lad,  correct!  Francois,  now  we  must 
work  all  the  harder,  if  you  can  make  a  good  showing  we 
may  be  able  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  So  ciete  Phil  anth  rop- 
ique  in  educating  the  blind.  Perhaps  the  So ciete  will 
let  me  take  those  under  its  charge  as  pupils.  Francois, 
I  don»  t  think  you  realize  the  importance  of  your  innocent 
discovery.  This  maybe  the  means  of  realizing  my  great 
ideal,  to  make  education  for  the  blind  entirely  practical . 
My  son,  this  may  be  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  those  who 
live  in  darkness.  With  God»s  help,  I  will  develop  this 
idea  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  see.  Perhaps 
soon,  Francois,  we  shall  be  able  to  record  the  master- 
pieces of  literature  and  music.  If  we  can  accomplish 
that  and  receive  some  aid  from  philanthropic  agencies, 
we  shall  have  given  the  blind  a  new  life.  Nomore  bitter- 
ness and  scorn  from  the  cruel;  no  more  begging;  no  more 
inade  the  objects  of  mockery  as  at  Saint  ovid»s  Cafe. 
Yes,  those  cruel  ones  will  live  to  see  my  miracle.  It 
means  a  new  life,   Francois,   a  new  life! 

FRANCOIS:     A  new  life!     Master!     A  new  life! 

(Curtain) 


CONTINUITY  II  -  III 

NARRATOR:  Impressions  in  relief  had  now  been  discover- 
ed, andHaiiy  then  was  intent  upon  making  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  new  idea.  One  day  while  watching  a 
printing  press  in  action,  he  observed  that  the  wet  sheets 
issuing  from  the  press  showed  printing  in  slight  relief 
and  reversed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet.  He  then 
took  trie  next  logical  step,  and  had  type  cast  so  as  to 
show  the  relief  form  in  the  same  order  as  common  points, 
and,  with  type  greatly  enlarged  so  as  to  be  readily  per- 
ceived by  touch,  a  practical  application  of  the  new  idea 
had  been  made.  Historians  give  Valentin  Haliy  credit  for 
the  invention  of  embossed  p rin ting,  considered  the  great- 
est single  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind. 

Francois  Lesueur  made  rapid  progress  under  the  tute- 
iage  of  Hauy,  and  later  this  proved  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance.    At  that  time  the  So  ci  e  te  Phi  I  anthropi  que  had 
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in  its  charge  twelve  blind  children,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  attend  Haiiy»s  school,  so  that  he  might  extend 
his  experimental  work  in  the  new  field  of  education. 
Thus  was  formed  the  first  class  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  comprising  thirteen  pupils,  in  the  first  school. 
The  class  made  rapid  progress,  and  having  developed 
scholastic  efficiency,  Hauy  decided  to  interest  govern- 
ment officials,  including  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  To  secure  government  approval 
and  aid,  Hauy  had  his  pupils  appear  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  having  demonstrated  the  progress  made 
and  submitted  samples  of  embossed  literature  and  peda- 
gogic essays,  a  majority  of  the  savants  were  convinced 
and  the  Academy  gave  its  approval. 

Having  received  the  approval  of  the  Academy,  the  at- 
tendance of  the  school  soon  increased  to  fifty,  and  the 
educational  movement  for  advancing  the  cause  of  the  blind 
was  accelerated  by  further  exhibitions  of  the  school1 s 
accomplishments  before  learned  societies.  Later  Hauy 
presented  a  number  of  his  pupils  before  the  King  and  the 
Queen  of  France  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles. 

EPISODE  III:     PARIS  -  1786 

(The  Royal  Court  with  King  and  Queen  on  throne  in  center 
background.  Long  table  in  center  before  the  throne.  On 
it  are  books  and  reading  and  writing  equipment  of  Hauy  '  s 
pupils,  who  are  grouped  around  the  table.  Haiiyisat  one 
end  of  the  table,  Francois  at  the  other;  spectators  are 
on  either  side  of  scene) 

HAUY:  Your  Majesties,  we  are  highly  honored  th at  you  have 
consented  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  our  progress  in  the 
education  of  the  sightless.  These  six  pupils  will  at- 
tempt to  show  you  that  our  efforts  in  teaching  them  have 
not  been  fruitless,  rather  that  the  idea  of  the  Societe 
Philanthropique  andmyself  has  been  partially  realized. 
With  your  permission,  Your  Majesties,  we  shall  proceed. 

KING:  Proceed. 

HAUY:  First  we  shall  have  an  exhibi tion  of  simple  read- 
ing skill.  (Picks  up  book  from  table)  I'll  ask  some- 
one to  open  this  Bible  at  any  place.  (Hands  it  to  a 
spectator,   who  chooses  a  place)     Now,  Pierre,  will  you 
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read  for  us  from  this  point?     (Gives  Pierre  the  place) 

PIERRE:  This  is  the  First  Bookofjohn,  fourth  chapter, 
fifteenth  through  the  nineteenth  verse:  "Whosoever  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  abideth  in  him, 
and  he  in  God.  And  we  know  and  have  believed  the  love 
which  God  hath  in  us.  God  is  love;  and  he  that  abideth 
in  love  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  Herein  is  love 
made  perfect  with  us,  that  we  may  have  boldness  in  the 
day  of  j udgment;  because  as  he  is,  even  so  are  we  in  this 
world.  There  is  no  fear  in  love;  but  perfect  love  cast- 
eth  out  fear,  because  fear  hath  punishment;  and  he  that 
feareth  is  not  made  perfect  in  love.  We  love,  because 
he  first  loved  us.*    Is  that  sufficient,  sir? 

HAUY:  That  will  do,  thank  you,  Pierre.  (Spectators 
show  approval)  Now  Jean,  one  of  our  newer  pupils,  and 
Marcelle,  one  of  the  more  advanced,  will  both  read  the 
same  selection.  Jean  will  read  aloud  and  Marcelle  si- 
lently. When  Jean  has  finished,  Marcelle  will  correct 
his  reading.  This  is  done  not  to  belittle  Jean's  ac- 
complishment, but  to  show  the  advancement  between  class- 
es.    You  don»t  mind,   do  you  Jean? 

JEAN:     Not  at  all,  master. 

HAUY:  Very  well,  then.  Both  open  Book  V  at  page  36. 
(Both    find   places)     Ready?     Then   you   may  read,  Jean. 

JEAN:     (reads)    "The  pure,  bright  heaven  still  yearns  to 
blend  with  earth, 
And  earth  is  filled  with  love  for  marriage  rites, 
And  from  the  kindly  sky  the  rain- shower  falls 
And  fertilizes  earth,   and  earth  for  man 
Yields  grass  for  sheep,  and  corn,  Demeter' s  gift; 
And  from  its  wedlock  with  the  South  the  fruit 
Is  ripened  in  its  season;   and  of  this, 
All  this,  I  am  the  cause  accessory. « 

HAUY:  Thank  you,  Jean.  (Jean  sits  down)  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Your  Majesties  and  of  the  court,  the 
fact  that  Jean  has  studied  with  us  only  a  few  months. 
How  many,  Jean? 

JEAN:     Seven  and  a  half,  master. 
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HAUY:  Seven  and  a  half.  I  think  he  reads  remarkably 
well  considering  he  has  studied  such  a  short  time. 
(Spectators  agree)  Now  we  shall  have  Marcelle  show  us 
how  jean  will  have  improved  his  reading  when  he  has 
studied  as  long  as  she  has.  Marcelle  was  one  of  my  first 
pupils  from  the  Societe  Philanthropi que.  Very  well,  Mar- 
celle, show  us  how  Jean  could  have  improved  his  reading. 

MARCELLE:  When  Jean  came  to  the  end  of  the  third  line, 
he  hesitated  before  going  on  to  the  next,  much  as  if  a 
comma  were  printed  there.  As  there  is  no  comma,  it 
should  read  like  this,  «.. the  rain-shower  falls  and  fer- 
tilizes earth. .»  Instead  of  "the  rain-shower  falls... and 
fertilizes  earth."  The  same  mistake  was  made  in  the 
reading  of  the  next  line.  Also  I  noted  that  his  pronun- 
ciation of  the  proper  name,  "Demeter",  is  incorrect, 
jean  accented  the  last  syllable,  making  it  Demeter',  in- 
stead of  the  second  syllable  which  gives  the  proper  pro- 
nounciation,  Deme'ter. 

HAUY:  All  right,  Marcelle.  Do  you  know  the  author  of 
the  poem,  Jean? 

JEAN:     I  regret  I  do  not,  master. 
HAUY:     Do  you  know,  Marcelle? 
MARCELLE:     Is  it  not  Aeschylus? 

HAUY:  Correct.  And  do  you  know  which  character  of  myth- 
ology is  speaking? 

MARCELLE:     Aphrodite,  is  it  not? 

HAUY:  That  is  correct,  now  suppose  I  write  words  on 
these  cards  and  pass  them  to  the  students  for  correction 
in  orthography,  if  such  correction  be  necessary.  (He 
writes  rapidly  on  a  card  and  hands  it  to  Robert)  Is  the 
word  spelled  correctly? 

ROBERT:  No,  master.  "Allegory"  is  spelled  with  only 
one  "r"  instead  of  two  as  written  here. 

HAUY:  That  is  correct.  (Repeats  the  performance)  This 
one,  Annette? 
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ANNETTE:  The  "e"  and  the  "i"  in  "believe"  are  in  the 
wrong  order. 

HAUY:  Now  to  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  this  pro- 
cedure 1s  not  rehearsed,  I  shall  ask  one  of  the  specta- 
tors to  suggest  the  spelling  of  a  word  to  me.  You,  sir, 
will  you  oblige  me?  (The  spectator  obli ges  by  whi sper- 
ing  in  his  ear)  Now,  Jean,  let  us  see  if  you  find  an 
error  in  this  word.     (He  nands  him  a  card) 

JEAN:  Zephyr,  master,  is  spelled  with  a  "y"  instead  of 
an  "i", 

HAUY:  Now,  I  should  like  to  present  Francois  Lesuer,  my 
first  pupil,  and  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted.  It  was 
he  who  discovered  the  method  by  which  the  other  pupils 
now  study.  Francois  worked  hard  and  1  earned  to  read  by 
the  laborious  method  of  raised  letters,  but  he  has  learn- 
ed well.  Heisnowmy  able  assistant  and  the  first  blind 
professor.  Monsieur  Lesueur  I  consider  an  authority  on 
the  geography  of  any  country.  About  what  country  would 
you  like  to  have  Monsieur  Lesueur  spesk  to  you? 

A  SPECTATOR:     Tell    us    about  Persia,  Monsieur  Lesueur. 

FRANCOIS:  Persia,  country  of  Asia  called  Iran  by  the 
Persians  and  Arabs,  has  an  area  of  about  628,000  square 
miles.  Most  of  the  country  is  a  plateau,  from  2,500  feet 
to  3,500  feet  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountain 
chains,  except  in  the  east,  where  are  located  salt  des- 
erts. An  extension,  locally  known  as  the  Khorasan  Moun- 
tains of  the  Hindu  Rush,  enters  on  the  northeast  from 
Afghanistan  and  merges  into  the  Elburtz  range  south  of 
the  Caspian,  the  highest  peak  being  Mt.  Demavend,  18,400 
feet. 

SPECTATOR:  Very  well  done,  Francois.   [The  others  agree) 

HAUY:  Now  Francois,  would  you  like  to  take  charge  of 
the  exercises  with  arithmetic? 

FRANCOIS:  Very  well.  ( Haily  i  s  seated)  These  exercises 
will  be  done  mentally  by  the  students.  Now,  Robert, 
give  us  the  correct  answer  by  reducing  these  fractions 
to  the  same  common  denominator:   7/16,   3/4,    5/8,  1/2. 
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ROBERT:     (after  a  brief  time)     37/16  or  2  and  5/16. 


FRANCOIS:     Now  Annette:   3/15,   1/45,  4/5  and  6/30* 

ANNETTE:  (after  only  a  little  longer  p  au  se  than  Robert) 
110/90  or  l  and  2/9. 

FRANCOIS:     Excellent  Indeed. 

(Duke  D'Angouleme  steps  forward) 

DUKE:  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  call  this  a  most 
remarkable  performance  which  you  are  giving  here.  These 
pupils  show  a  skill  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled;  the 
brief  time  required  to  arrive  at  the  answer  seems  almost 
unheard  of.  Sir,  my  tutor  always  maintained  that  I  was 
his  most  apt  student  in  matters  of  mathematics,  but  I 
doubt  if  I  could  be  a  match  for  these  pupils  of  yours, 
even  with  pen  In  hand. 

FRANCOIS:  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  try  if  you  wish, 
sir. 

DUKE:     Then  I  shall  try.     May  I  have  a  pen? 

(This  causes  a  sti  r  o  f  amusement  among  the  other  specta- 
tors.    The  Duke  i  s  seated  and  Francois  hands  him  a  pen) 

FRANCOIS:  Perhaps  one  of  the  spectators  will  give  the 
fractions,  (addresses  one  of  the  spectators)  Will  you, 
sir? 

SPECTATOR:     I  shall  be  glad  to.     (after  a  pause)  l/io, 
3/40,    18/20  and  3/5. 

ROBERT:  (after  a  pause,  during  which  time  the  Duke 
flouri  shes  hi  s  pen ,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  court) 
1  and  27/40. 

(The  Duke  registers  chagrin,  andthe  court  is  still  more 
amused) 

DUKFJ:     Shall   we  try  again? 
SPECTATOR:      1/2,    15/16,   7/8  and  3/4. 
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ANNETTE:  (after  a  pause  during  which  the  Duke  works 
frantically  with  his  pen)     3  and  1/16. 

DUKE:  Allow  me  to  congratulate  these  students  of  yours; 
they  quite  surpass  me. 

(The  court  applauds  the  Duke's  good  humor) 

HAUY:  (stepping  forward)  Your  Majesty,  my  pupils  wish 
to  present  to  you  a  book,  printed  by  themselves  and  en- 
titled Essay  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  together 
with  an  ode  composed  by  Monsieur  Howard  who  has  recited 
here  this  afternoon.  The  presentation  will  be  made  by 
Monsieur  Clousier,  printer  to  Your  Majesty,  and  under 
whose  careful  direction  these  prints  of  our  work  were 
made.  Monsieur  Clousier  i s  warmly  remembered  by  all  our 
students,  for  he  has  shown  unselfish  and  untiring  zeal 
for  their  welfare .  Thepupils  themselves  have  requested 
that  he  make  the  presentation. 

-CLOUSIER:  (stepping  forward)  Your  Majesty,  you  can 
little  realize  the  joy  I  experience  in  making  this  pre- 
sentation. I  assure  you  these  pupils  offer  these  works 
in  good  faith.     (Makes  the  b resentation) 

(The  King  receives  the  gifts  and  hands  them  to  an  attend- 

an  t ) 

KINO:  Gentlemen,  the  court  is  most  pleased  with  this 
recital  which  we  have  witnessed.  Our  kingdom  will  be 
richer  for  the  skill  of  these  excellent  subjects.  These 
most,  worthy  gifts  will  be  perused  and  greatly  cherished. 
Monsieur  Haiiy,  you  are  to  have  an  audience  Monday  next. 
The  court  wishes  to  be  o f  assi stance  in  thi s  noble  enter- 
prise which  you  execute. 

(King  and  Queen  stand.  Music  as  they  exit,  attended) 
( Cu rtain) 

CONTINUITY  III-IV 

NARRATOR:  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Haiiy  instructed 
his  pupils  in  vocal  and  ins t rumen tal  music,  and--in  1789 
—  secured  forhis  blind  orchestra  a  posi  tion  in  the  Chap- 
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el  of  the  Tuilleries,  receiving  royal  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  Louis  XVI.  Thus  Haiiy,  who  had  been  shocked 
by  the  wicked  travesty  of  the  blind  in  a  musical  bur- 
lesque at  St.  Qvid»s  Fair,  had  carried  out  his  resolu- 
tion: "I  will  make  the  blind  to  read  and  I  will  sub- 
stitute the  truth  for  this  mocking  parody."  In  after 
years  some  one  in  commenting  on  his  work  compared  it  to 
that  of  his  brother,  Abbe  de  L'Epee.  "Ah  no!"  Ha'uy  ex- 
claimed, "the  Abbe  de  L'Epee  is  a  creator  of  souls,  and 
am  but  the  inventor  of  spectacles;  and  we  really 
see  wi  th  our  mind  and  no  t  our  eyes."  Haliy  had  given  men- 
tal vision  to  the  blind,  and  thus  the  great  storehouse  of 
knowledge,  wi  th  i  ts  treasures,  was  opened  for  their  in- 
spection and  to  be  enj oyed  in  common  with  the  seeing.  A 
greater  blessing  could  no t  have  been  bestowed  upon  those 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  a  night  of  perpetual  darkness. 

However,  "Readable  books  and  a  sure  or  simple  method 
of  writing  and  communicating  were  still  imperative  needs 
when  Charles  Barbier,  the  French  engineer,  inventor  and 
philanthropist,  appeared  in  the  field."  While  his  sys- 
tem was  applied  to  some  extent  to  the  teaching  of  the 
blind,  "it  was  necessary  to  learn  an  elaborate  cipher, 
and  being  phonetic  instead  of  alphabetic,  clumsy  and 
cumbersome  in  reading  and  writing,  the  system  was  ill 
adapted  to  permit  of  an  extended  embossed  literature. 
The  cost  would  have  been  prohibi  tive.  "  The  Barbier  sys- 
tem was  called  ecriture  nocturne  or  "night  reading"  and 
was  not  invented  for  the  blind,  but  used  for  reading  mili- 
tary messages  in  the  dark,  obviating  the  necessity  of 
light  which  would  betray  the  position  of  troops. 

It  remained  for  another  person  to  make  the  next  signi- 
ficant contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  Thi  s  per- 
son we  find  in  th  e  small  village  of  Couprai,  near  Paris, 
in  18  29: 

EPISODE  IV:   VILLAGE  OF  COUPRAI,   NEAR  PARIS 

1825 

( Interior  of  harness  maker's  small  shoppe.  Sign  on  wall 
reads:  BRAILLE  HARNESS  SHOPPE.  Awork  bench  and  other 
crude  equipment  around  the  room.  An  old  man,  Monsieur 
Braille,  sits  hunched  over  the  work  bench.  He  wears 
an  apron  and  is  sewing  harness  by  hand.  Enter  Louis 
Braille,  the  blind  son,  dressed  as  student.  He  enters 
quietly,    so   that  his  father  does  not  notice  him) 
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LOUIS:  Father? 


FATHER:  (Rises,  greet  s  him  wi  th  embrace  and  ki  s  s  on  each 
cheek)   Louis,  Louis,  my  son!  How  happy  I  am  to  see  you! 

LOUIS:  And  I  am  happy  to  be  here  father.  Are  you  well, 
father? 

FATHER:  Yes,  yes,  quite  well,  son.  Sit  down  here  and 
tell  me  about  your  progress  at  school. 

LOUIS:  You  are  very  kind,  father,  to  send  me  to  Paris 
to  study  at  the  National  institution,  it  must  be  very 
lonely  for  you  here  by  yourself.  Sometimes  when  I  am 
at  school  I  long  to  be  back  here  working  with  you  in 
the  shop. 

FATHER:  No,  no  Louis,  your  rightful  place  is  in  the 
school.  A  boy  with  your  talent  deserves  to  have  every 
opportunity  to  be  in  school  and  take  advantage  of  his 
skill.  if  I  had  not  let  you  work  with  me  here  in  the 
shop  when  you  were  small,  perhaps  the  accident  never 
would  have  happened.  Then  you  would  still  be  studying 
here  in  our  schools  and  would  yet  have  your  sight. 

LOUIS:     But  I  am  happy,   father.     The  work  is  very  slow, 
but  I  study  hard  and  have  faith. 

FATHER:  Keep  your  faith,  my  son.  I  am  sure  you  stand 
high  in  your  knowledge  of  the  handicraft. 

LOUIS:  Father,  I  think  the  Barbier  system  can  be  improv- 
ed. I've  been  working  on  a  system  of  my  own.  Would  you 
have  me  explain  it? 

FATHER:     Of  course,  my  son.     I  am  proud  of  your  effort. 

LOUIS:  My  early  training  here  in  this  shop  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me,  father.  (He  takes  from  the  bag  he 
carries  a  broad  and  blunt-Pointed  instrument  with  paper 
attached,  and  sits  beside  father  at  work  bench)  You  are 
familiar  with  the  twelve-point  system  of  writing  we  now 
use.  i  have  cut  this  ungainly  twelve-point  cell  in 
half  and  adopted  my  own  six-point  system,  two-by- three. 
Second,  I  have  discarded  the  cipher  that  was  phone  tic  and 
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adopted  the  alphabetic  form.  See,  father*  I  can  read 
with  a  single  finger  tip.  (He  reads)  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd;  I  shall  not  want." 

FATHER:  My  son,  show  this  to  your  master,  I  know  he  will 
help  you  to  perfect  it.  May  the  spirit  and  courage  of 
Valentin  Hau'y  and  the  inspiration  of  Francois  Lesueur 
abide  with  you. 

LOUIS:  (Stands)  Thank  you,  father,  for  your  encourage- 
ment. The  beginning  may  be  slow,  as  is  every  idea,  but 
with  God» s  help  I  will  succeed. 

CONTINUITY  IV-V 

NARRATOR:  So  Louis  Braille  published  his  first  treatise 
in  18  29  but  "it  was  not  until  1854,  two  years  after  his 
death,  that  Braille  was  officially  adopted  by  the  Paris 
Institution.  In  comparatively  recent  time  Braille  has 
been  uniformly  adopted  as  a  standardized  system  by  the 
leading  institutions  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world.  » 

However,  in  1837,  the  year  in  which  Braille  first  pub- 
lished his  whole  system,  another  significant  happening 
took  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  here  in  Ohio, 
in  the  city  of  Columbus.  On  April  3  of  that  year,  the 
State  legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  the  first 
State-owned  institution  in  the  United  States  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.  At  this  time  there  were  schools 
for  the  blind  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  but 
these  were  support ed  by  private  donations  and  State  ap- 
propriations, whereas  the  Ohio  school  was,  from  its  es- 
tablishment,  strictly  a  State  institution. 

The  establishment  of  this  institution  seems  to  have 
had  i ts  inception  in  the  suggestion  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  State.  In  the  summer  of  1834  a  call  was 
Issued  for  a  medical  convention  to  meet  in  Columbus  on 
January  5,  1035.  Among  the  subj ects  considered  was  the 
erection  and  location  of  a  "Public  Asylum  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind." 

During  the  session  of  18  34-18  35  the  legislature  author- 
ized the  Governor  to  obtain  stati sties  on  the  unf  ortunate 
of  the  State.  Governor  Robert  Lucas  in  his  message  to 
the  Thirty- fourth  General  Assembly  stated  that  fifty- 
five  counties  reported  202  blind.  The  whole  number  of 
blind  in  the  State  was  estimated  to  be  250. 
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On  March  ll,  1836,  the  legislature  passed  a  resolu- 
tion creating  a  board  of  trustees  and  requiring  it  to 
obtain  information  rel ating  to  instruction  of  the  blind 
in  the  State;  it  was  to  submit  a  report  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  and  to  estimate  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing a  public  school. 

The  Act  of  April  3,  1837,  not  only  established  the  In- 
stitution but  designated  the  trustees  to  secure  the  land 
and  construct  the  building.  A. W.  Penniman,  a  teacher 
educated  at  a  New  England  institution,  opened  a  temporary 
school  with  classes  in  suitable  rented  rooms.  Five 
pupils  were  present,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  en- 
rollment increased  to  11. 

EPISODE  V:   OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
NOVEMBER,  1837 

(Interior   of   the  first  school  room,   showing  desks  and 
chairs    and    the  Large  books  then  in  use  for  the  blind, 
stacked  on  teacher's  desk.     Seven  boys  and  four  girls, 
dressed    in    the  style  of  the  period,    are  seated  at  the 
desks) 

TEACH  Eli :  Let  us  stand  and  recite  the  Lord's  prayer: 
"Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  Name. 
Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  Heaven,  so 
in  earth.  Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread.  And 
forgive  usour  sins:  for  we  also  forgive  every  one  that 
is  indebted  to  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptations; 
but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom, 
the  power,  and  the  glory  forever,  Amen."  Now  we  shall 
sing  the  National  Anthem.  (Teacher  and  children  sing 
National  Anthem)  How  many  of  you  can  now  read?  (Hands 
of  four  are  raised)  Four,  that  is  fine;  that  is  en- 
couraging progress  for  so  short  a  time.  How  many  know  the 
multiplication  table?  (All  hands  raised)  Fine,  100%, 
and  you  all  know  the  alphabet.  William,  will  you  read 
this  selection  from  the  13ible?  ( She  hands  I  arge  book  to 
William  who  reads  by  moving  fingers  carefully  over  j>  ages) 

WILLIAM:  "A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves  who  stripped  him  of  his 
raiment,  and  wounded  him  and  departed,  leaving  him  half 
dead.  And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest 
that  way;  and  when  he  saw  him  he  passed  by  on  the  other 
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side.  And  likewise  a  Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place, 
came  and  looked  on  him  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side* 
But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he 
was;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him.  And 
went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and 
wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an 
inn,   and  took  care  of  him." 

TEACHER:  That  is  fine,  William.  so  pleased  am  I  with 
the  progress  all  of  you  have  made  that  I  have  a  surprise 
for  you. 

STUDENT:     Tell  us,  please! 

TEACHER:  How  would  you  like  to  go  on  a  tour  of  the  State 
giving  public  exhibitions  to  show  how  you  are  taught? 

STUDENTS:     (eagerly)     That  would    be    fun!     When?  etc. 

TEACHER:  Of  course  i t  won* t  be  possible  to  take  all  of 
you,  but  we  will  take  as  many  as  possible.  I»m  sure 
those  who  go  will  find  it  an  enjoyable  experience,  but 
all  of  us  will  profit  by  the  plan.  However,  a  certain 
responsibility  rests  with  those  of  you  who  are  chosen, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  tour  is  to  impress  educators  and 
laymen  alike  with  the  importance  and  practicability  of 
educating  the  sightless.  You  see,  this  auspicious  be- 
ginning and  the  rapid  progress  made  by  you  may  possibly 
stimulate  public  interest  in  a  larger  school,  provided 
we  can  bring  before  the  people  a  realization  of  our  pro- 
gress. 

STUDENT:     I'm  rather  scared  though .     What  shall  we  have 
to  do? 

TEACHER:  You  need  have  no  fear:  we  shall  not  be  acting. 
In  fact,  we  want  you  to  understand  that  we  shall  conduct 
our  classes  as  usual .  The  only  difference  will  be  that 
we  shall  have  an  audience.  Be  yourselves  and  we  shall 
not  fail.  I  have  faith  that  this  great  State  of  ours 
will  provide  an  even  greater  opportunity  for  all  those 
who  walk  in  darkness. 

STUDENT:     I  hope  so!     But    even    if    it    doesn't,   we  are 
lucky.     What  sort  of  added  opportunity  do  you  mean? 
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TEACHER:  The  texts  and  books  used  by  you  are  made  in 
type  relief  after  the  "Haiiy"  system*  While  this  system 
is  highly  workable  it  is  possible  that  a  simpler  method 
may  be  devised.  If  we  can  stimulate  enough  interest  in 
our  school,  it  is  possible  that  a  new  method  which  will 
make  learning  ever  so  much  easier  for  us  will  come  to 
light.     Then  we  can  make  even  greater  progress. 

STUDENT:     When  do  we  start?    Where  will  we  go? 

TEACHER:  We'll  start  soon  now.  We  expect  to  go  to 
Cleveland,  Warren,  Sandusky,  Marion,  Marietta,  Ports- 
mouth, Cincinnati,  Springfield,  Zanesville,  Mansfield, 
Akron,  Canton  and  other  smaller  cities  in  Ohio  as  well 
as  some  places  outside  Ohio. 

STUDENT:     Reallyl     I  can  scarcely  waitt 

CONTINUITY  V-VI 

NARRATOR:  The  progress  made  by  the  Ohio  school  during 
the  first  decade  of  i ts  existence  was  very  gratifying  to 
the  trustees  and  the  General  Assembly,  as  the  institu- 
tion's accomplishments  had  demonstrated  the  administra- 
tive wisdom  of  the  official  staff  and  justified  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  legislature. 

William  Chapin,  formerly  of  the  New  York  institution, 
was  Superintendent  from  18  39  to  1846  and  his  administra- 
tion was  marked  by  a  steady  growth,  improved  condition 
and  general  contentment  of  the  pupils,  the  number  in- 
creasing from  36  to  68. 

The  school  continued  to  grow  and knowl edge  of  it  began 
to  spread  even  as  far  as  the  missionary  fields  of  China, 
as  witness  the  next  episode: 

EPISODE  VI:  DORMITORY,  OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  -  1846 

(Chinese  background:     Lanterns,    palms,    tapestries  and 
black    Chinese   furniture.     Incense   is   burning.  Enter 
from  opposite  sides  of  room  Jessie  and  Eliza  Gutzloff, 
blind  Chinese  girls  dressed  in  native  silk  costumes  and 
carrying  fans) 

ELIZA:  Oh,  my  most  worthy  and  adorable  roommate,  how 
glad  I  am  to  be  here  in  this  celestially  beautiful  school  I 
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JESSIE:  How  far  away  China  must  bel  We  were  many  days 
coming  over  tin  the  ship* 

ELIZA:  And  our  most  honorable  benefactor,  Dr.  Gutzloff, 
has  been  very  kind  to  us.  We  were  only  slave  girls  when 
he  found  us  in  Canton  and  rescued  us  from  our  misery. 

JESSIE:  I  fear  we  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  the  high- 
ly worthy  Dr.  Gutzloff  for  all  the  kindness  he  has  shown 
us.  No t  only  did  he  save  us  from  that  terrible  future  of 
dread  slavery  which  faced  us  as  blind  slaves  in  our  own 
country,  but  he  gave  us  that  glorious  trip  across  the 
water  and  sent  us  to  this  most  excellent  school  as  his 
proteges . 

ELIZA:  More  notable  than  this  is  the  fact  that  he  allows 
us  to  use  his  own  most  illustrious  name.  Oh,  he  is  a 
most  noble  mani 

JESSIE:  Perhaps  when  we  return  soon  to  our  country,  we 
shall  be  able  to  repay  the  honorable  gentleman  by  show- 
ing to  others  of  our  honorable  people  that  same  kindness 
he  has  shown  us.  Already  we  can  read  the  books  for  the 
blind  and  translate  them  into  our  own  inferior  language. 

ELIZA:  Yes,  I  long  to  teach  others  Christianity  and  what 
we  have  learned  here. 

JESSIE:  Do  you  think  we  will  ever  be  able  to  eat  rice 
with  the  lowly  chop  sticks  again? 

ELIZA:  (laughingly)  Yes ,  but  no t wi thout  some  diligent 
practice. 

JESSIE:  Don't  forget  that  in  our  benighted  country  we 
are  outcasts  and  beggars,  and  the  government  does  nothing 
for  us.  Viany  starve  and  those  of  the  poor  who  survive 
are  usually  wandering  minstrels. 

ELIZA:     The  world  is  never  still  but  rushes  ever  on, 
But  men  like  snails  crawl  aimlessly  along; 
An  urgent  voice  seeks  to  hasten  me  away 
Yet  holds  back  for  another  day. 

JESSIE:     Where  did  you  learn  those  lines? 


ELIZA:     Just  an  old  Chinese  proverb. 

JESSIE:  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  but  there  are  over 
3,000  Chinese  proverbs. 

ELIZA:  Didn»t  you  ever  hear  about  the  great  Li-Muh, 
who  when  seven  years  old  became  a  great  scholar,  and 
Hie-tain,  the  boy  who  wrote  a  book  of  poems? 

JESSIE:  We  are  the  pioneers,  our  vision  lies  within 
our  souls.  The  paths  made  by  our  rikshas  may  be  cover- 
ed by  drops  of  blood  from  our  broken  hearts;  the  future 
years  may  bring  streaks  of  silver  to  our  hair,  but  they 
will  never  gray  our  hopes. 

ELIZA:  Yes,  Jessie,  when  we  return  to  our  native  land, 
we  will  remember  we  are  the  chosen  few,  the  blazers  of 
the  way. 

JESSIE:  Do  you  think  we  could  remember  the  little  song 
we  translated  from  Chinese  to  English? 

ELIZA:     We  can  try. 

(Song:     "Chinese  Lullaby"  from   "East  is  West") 
(Cu  rtain) 

CONTINUITY  VI-VII 

NARRATOR:  At  the  close  of  the  first  decade,  in  1847, 
the  total  number  of  pupils  received  into  the  institu- 
tion was  150,  of  which  64  were  reported  in  the  bulle- 
tin published  that  year.  The  25  female  graduates  had 
learned  to  execute  various  kinds  of  fancy  work,  which 
together  with  the  other  domestic  attainments,  rendered 
them  useful  members  of  society.  The  30  male  graduates 
likewise  thereafter  sustained  themselves  by  following  the 
vocations  which  they  had  learned  at  the  school. 

Mr.  Penniman,  the  school's  first  teacher,  was  serving 
the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  first  ten  years,  both 
as  teacher  and  provisional  Superintendent.  He  and  Wil- 
liam Chapin,  Superintendent  for  eight  years,  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  work  of  organi zation  and  shaping  in- 
stitutional pol i ci es  during  the  infancy  of  the  Ohio  state 
School  for  the  Blind. 
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The  record  for  the  first  decade  was  one  of  substantial 
growth  and  development  and  it  was  not  only  a  source  of 
pride  to  its  sponsors,  but  also  to  the  student  body  and 
alumni.     Thus  we  have  in  I860: 


EPISODE  VII:   OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  -  JULY  4,  1860 

(Chapel  rostrum,  with  speaker's  desk  and  nine  chairs  in 
back.  Seated  are:  Dr.  Asa  D-  Lord,  George  B.  Lindsay, 
Dr.  William  M.  Awl,  Col.  NoahH.  Swayne,  William  Chabin, 
Samuel  Bacon,  Mr.  Nothnagle,  and  Rev.  Randall.  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Hoge  is  moment  ari  ly  expected.  The  audience  con- 
sists of  pupils,    relatives,   and  friends.  Song) 

DR.  LORD:  We  shall  open  our  exercises  here  this  morning 
with  a  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Randall. 

REV.  RANDALL:  0  God,  we  tnank  Thee  for  the  privilege 
of  gathering  here  for  this  first  reunion.  We  pray  Thee, 
0  God,  for  Thy  blessing  upon  this  great  forward  movement 
in  society.  Use  it,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  men  to  the  needs  of  those  who  walk  in  darkness.  Stir 
up,  0  God,  the  wills  of  the  people  of  this  great  State 
to  share  in  this  work  with  gladness  of  heart  and  self- 
sacrificing  spirit.  Brighten  our  lives  by  the  light  of 
knowledge,  help  us  to  see  with  our  mind's  eye  the  good 
gifts  Thou  hast  in  store  for  us.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

DR.  LORD:  Our  opening  address  was  expected  from  Rev. 
Dr.  Hoge,  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
As  Rev.  Hoge  has  no t  yet  arrived,  i  should  like  to  sketch 
briefly  the  circumstances  of  the  opening  of  our  school. 
In  1836  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  appointed  Rev.  Hoge, 
Col.  Nathan  Swayne,  and  Dr.  William  Awl  as  a  board  to 
investigate  a  system  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Directed  to  make  a  full  report  to  the  next  General 
Assembly,  they  submitted  on  May  4,  1836,  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  expense  of  putting  a  school  in  opera- 
tion. On  April  3,  1837,  the  act  establishing  the  insti- 
tution was  passed,  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  was  made,  and  trustees  were  authorized  to 
rent  rooms,  to  employ  a  teacher,  and  to  open  a  school. 
After  experiencing  much  difficulty,  all  these  things  were 
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accomplished.  The  school  was  opened  with  prayer  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  July  4,  1837,  in  the  presence  of  900 
people  who  had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  sixty-first 
anniversary  of  our  independence.  On  this  day  the  teacher 
and  the  five  pupils  were  present.  This  number  was  in- 
creased to  nine  in  September  and  to  eleven  in  November. 
Since  that  time  383  pupils  have  received  instruction. 

From  the  time  Ohio  first  put  her  hand  to  the  work  of 
educating  herblind,  she  has  never  for  a  moment  faltered 
in  this  endeavor;  the  necessary  appropriations  have 
been  made,  and  all  applicants  of  suitable  age  and  char- 
acter have  been  promptly  received  and  cordially  welcomed 
to  such  accomodations  as  the  institution  affords. 

We  shall  now  hear  from  Mr.  William  Chapin,  our  first 
Superintendent  and  who  is  now  Principal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania institute  for  the  Blind. 

(Applause ) 

CHAPIN:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Lord.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
fifteen  years  ago,  at  one  of  the  annual  commemorations 
held  by  the  teachers  and  pupils,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  survivors  would  meet  again  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
I860-  Although  our  number  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
today  we  are  keeping  that  tryst. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  basic  principle  upon 
which  the  school  was  founded  is  a  practical  one,  —  that 
the  benefits  of  instruction  for  the  blind  should  be  re- 
cognized equally  with  that  given  to  others.  It  was  to 
develop  hidden  talent  and  train  it  for  action  and  useful- 
ness. It  was  to  prepare  the  blind  for  service  in  the 
noble  spirit  which  characterizes  so  many  of  them  as 
teachers,  organists,  pianists,  and  in  industry  for  sel f- 
support;  to  remove  the  real  disabilities  of  blindness, 
and  provide  fair  play  in  the  battle  of  life. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  the  subject  of  mechan- 
ized instruction  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The 
branch  of  industry  most  suitable  to  the  blind  is  that 
which  the  workman  can  begin  and  finish  with  his  own  un- 
aided labor — something  also  that  is  in  demand  in  every 
part  of  our  wide  country.  Everybody,  blind  and  seeing, 
must  become  a  producer  of  something  which  the  community 
must  or  will  have. 

(Applause) 
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DR.  LORD:  The  occasion  of  this  gathering  here  today  to 
celebrate  the  first  reunion  of  of ficers  and  pupils  of  our 
school  is  of  unusual  interest  tome  as  Superintendent  of 
the  school,  for  it  bespeaks  a  fellowship  between  past 
members  which  is  highly  gratifying  to  all  of  us  who  are 
affiliated  with  the  school  today.  While  I  am  acting  as 
chairman,  the  privilege  of  welcoming  you  has  been  re- 
served for  another,  so  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
George  B.  Lindsay,  one  of  our  pupils,  who  will  deliver 
the  welcoming  address. 

LINDSAY:  Pupils  of  former  times,  we  of  the  present  greet 
your  return.  We  welcome  you  to  our  common  home,  which  is 
endeared,  alike  to  your  hearts  and  ours,  by  a  thousand 
fond  recollections. 

We  welcome  you  to  this  home  of  filial  and  fraternal 
love.  We  welcome  to  halls  which  have  resounded  with  your 
laughter,  to  school  rooms  in  which  you  have  passed  quiet 
hours  in  the  acquis! tion  of  knowledge,  and  this  chapel  in 
which  your  voices  have  mingled  with  the  deep  tones  of  the 
organ,   chanting  the  praises  of  God. 

We  only  regret  that  all  are  not  here:  let  us  cherish 
the  memory  of  those  who  so  tenderly  loved  this  place,  and 
who  so  fondly  hoped  to  meet  you  here.  And  now  let  us  all 
be  happy  and  join  in  the  greetings  and  social  pleasures 
that  will  shortly  follow. 

( At>pl  ause) 

DR.  LORD:  Now  I  should  like  to  present  Mr.  Samuel  Bacon, 
a  graduate  of  this  school  in  1846 .  Mr.  Bacon,  it  should 
be  remembered,  opened  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Illinoi s  and  has  for  eight  years  been  Superintendent  of 
that  institution.      Mr.  Bacon. 

BACON:  In  behalf  of  my  associates,  I  accept  most  cheer- 
fully the  welcome  given  us.  This  return  to  the  scenes 
of  other  years  awakens  emotions  which  are  not  easy  to 
express.  To  you  who  are  still  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  this  school,  let  me  give  you  a  word  of  counsel — let 
me  urge  you  to  make  good  use  of  your  time,  improve  every 
opportunity  for  improvement,  submit  cheerfully  to  the 
regulations  of  the  school.  Learn  thoroughly  whatever 
you  attempt  to  learn,  and  do  well  what  you  undertake  to 
do.    This  disposition,  and  this  alone,  is  what  has  given 
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success  to  those  who  have  been  successful  in  life;  and 
that  which  I  have  now  most  to  regret  is  that  I  did  not 
make  a  better  use  of  my  opportunities  while  here. 

(Applause) 

DR.  LORD:  I  think  it  fitting  now  that  we  hear  from 
Mr.  Nothnagle,  a  teacher  in  our  institution  at  the 
present  time. 

NOTHNAGLE:  I  would  consider  it  time  lost  for  you,  if  I 
were  to  expatiate  on  the  same  subject  on  which  our 
friends  have  given  so  much  satisfaction,  so,  being  a  mu- 
sician, you  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  turn  briefly 
to  music.  Here,  my  friends,  is  a  large  and  unlimited 
field  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  Let  us  explore  it, 
and  never  be  satisfied  with  knowing  only  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it.  Learn  first  to  understand  the  laws  which 
govern  the  productions  of  art;  endeavor  to  obtain  a  clear 
ana  complete  knowl edge  of  the  different  forms  of  musical 
composition;  analyze  different  works  of  a  recogni  zed  mas- 
ter, and  then  will  the  time  come  when  you  shall  possess 
the  ability  to  clothe  your  ideas  in  a  form  that  will  bear 
c  ri  t  i  c  i  sm . 

Having  promised  to  be  brief,  allow  me  in  closing  to 
express  my  ardent  wish  that  this  reunion  may  be  produc- 
tive of  much  good  and  that  it  may  be  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  you. 

(AppL  ause) 

DR.  LORD:  The  next  address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Horace 
D.  Collins,    the    sixth  pupil  to  enter  our  institution. 

COLLINS:  Fellow  graduates ,  you  who  have  tried  are  aware 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor.  There  is  a 
prejudice  against  employing  the  blind  as  instructors  of 
the  seeing.  This  prej udice,  this  lack  of  confidence  in 
us,  is  such  that  we  must  not  only  be  prepared  to  do  what 
we  undertake  as  well,  but  better,  if  possible,  than  oth- 
ers, or  we  shall  not  overcome  it. 

Bynomeans  let  us  complain .  Let  us  prepare  ourselves 
for  our  work.  Let  us  master  the  science  of  music,  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  best  instruction  books,  and  be 
posted  in  every  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
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And  let  us  not  forget  to  cultivate  our  moral  and  re- 
ligious nature.  The  highest  form  of  accomplishment  is 
that  which  is  used  in  the  worship  and  praise  of  our 
Creator. 

(Applause) 

DR.  LORD:  I  see  that  Dr.  Hoge  has  arrived  now,  so  I'll 
ask  him  to  say  a  few  words. 

DR.  HOGE:  I  exceedingly  regret  my  untimely  appearance, 
both  because  Dr.  Lord  had  counted  upon  my  address  as  the 
opening  one,  and  because  I*m  sure  I  missed  some  very  in- 
teresting speeches.  I  presume  that  Dr.  Lord,  in  my  ab- 
sence, has  covered  the  story  of  the  early  history  of  the 
school.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
achievements  of  the  blind  and  go  into  more  detail  on  some 
important  incidents  which  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
early  history  of  the  school,  but  our  time  for  this  morn- 
ing is  about  up.  I  shall  save  my  remarks  for  this  after- 
noon's session. 

DR.  LORD:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Hoge,  I'm  sure  we  shall  all  en- 
joy hearing  your  address  this  afternoon.  And  now  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  present  Dr.  Awl,  who  will  give  the  closing 
address. 

DR.  AWL:  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  school  for  the  blind  while  in  New  York. 
When  I  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the  Blind 
Institution  in  that  city,  I  remarked  to  an  associate  di- 
rector who  was  with  me,  "Ohio  must  have  such  an  institu- 
tion." Although  my  associate  discouraged  this  idea,  I 
was  convinced  that  the  thing  could  and  should  be  done. 
Accordingly,  when  I  returned  to  Columbus,  I  went  about 
the  business  of  drawing  up  a  resolution  appointing  three 
trustees  to  collect  information.  Some  2*000  circulars 
were  printed  and  sent  to  justices  of  the  peace  in  all 
townships  in  the  State.  To  do  this  work  was  no  trifling 
matter;  to  pay  the  postage  both  on  the  letters  and  on 
the  replies,  at  6,  12,  lb,  and  25  cents  each,  was  an- 
other little  item  of  some  account,  at  least  to  a  man  so 
poor  as  I  was  at  that  time.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  we  trustees  were  provided  with  not  one  dollar  of 
money.     Many  amusing  replies  were  received.     One  blind 
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lady  was  reported  aged  80  years,  and  the  justice  grave- 
ly added,  "She  entirely  refuses  to  come  to  your  school." 
Another,  86  years  old,  "was  not  able  to  pay  for  an  edu- 
cation." Another  justice  regarded  the  whole  scheme  as 
an  outrage,  and  said,  "We  have  pi enty  of  seeing  children 
down  here  to  be  taught,  if  you  have  any  money  to  throw 
away. " 

To  produce  an  impression  upon  the  legislature,  the 
trustees  invited  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture, and  give  an  exhibition  in  December  1836;  this  was 
done  with  the  most  satisfactory  resuits.  Dr.  Howe  had 
consented  to  come  for  his  traveling  expenses  only;  but 
when  they  asked  for  hi  s  bill,  they  were  told  it  was  $6001 
Yet  the  trustees  had  not  a  single  dollarl  After  much 
deliberation,  I  with  many  misgivings  stated  the  case  to 
Governor  Vance,  and  that  good  man  at  once  paid  the  whole 
bill  from  his  contingent  fund. 

Even  after  the  school  was  in  operation  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  induce  many  p  arent  s  to  p ermi  t  thei  r  chil  dren  to 
enter  it;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  readiness  of  some 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities  was  extremely 
gratifying.  One  mother,  with  her  daughter,  walked  all 
the  way  from  Wooster,  Wayne  County,  to  arrange  entrance 
to  the  school. 

in  closing  I  wish  to  say  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
time  will  come  when  some  one  of  our  beneficiaries  will 
arise  who  will  abundantly  compensate  for  all  these  classes 
cost!  I  hope  that  at  thi s  moment  I  am  addressing  that 
person. 

( AppL  ause) 

DR.  LORD:  And  now  our  closing  number  will  be  The  Lay 
of  the  Bells,    sung  by  a  quartette. 

(Curtai  n ) 

CONTINUITY  VII-VIII 

NARRATOR:  This  reunion  proved  such  a  success  that  plans 
were  laid  for  a  similar  event  to  be  held  in  1870. 

Dr.  Lord,  who  was  still  Superintendent  in  186  1,  re- 
ported that  during  that  year  fully  one-third  of  the 
pupils  had  one  or  more  attacks  of  diptheria,  but  such 
was  the  watchfulness  of  the  matron  and  others  in  charge 
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that  not  one  death  occurred.  Dr.  Lord  al  so  reported  that 
it  was  necessary  that  the  legislature  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  the  teachers  of  the  school  in  order  to  keep 
them,  and  pointed  out  that  since  teachers  of  the  blind 
must  have  special  qualifications  i t  would  be  to  the  best 
interest    of    the  school  that  its  staff  be  kept  intact. 

The  Superintendent  also  made  note  of  the  fact  that  as 
was  expected  among  the  various  casualties  to  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  were  exposed,  some  would  lose 
their  sight.  He  mentions  that  there  were  four  of  these 
cases  in  the  institution  at  that  time: 

EPISODE  VIII:     OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL    -  1863 

(Army  tent    in    background  and  camp  fire  in  foreground. 
Four  young  men,   dressed    in    Civil   War  uniforms,    lie  or 
sit  around    the    fire.     Rifles    are    stacked  nearby.  In 
the  distance  can  be  heard  a  soldiers  chorus) 

FIRST  SOLDIER:  That  was  beautiful.  it  reminds  me  of 
that  song  we  used  to  sing. 

SECOND  SOLDIER:  We  haven't  sung  that  tenting  song  for 
some  time.     Let's  try  it. 

THIRD  SOLDIER:     All  right.     You  lead  us,  Thomas. 

-  1  - 

We»re  tenting  tonight  on  the  old  camp  ground, 

Give  us  a  song  to  cheer 

Our  weary  hearts,   a  song  of  home, 

And  friends  we  love  so  dear. 

-  2  - 

We' ve  been  tenting  tonight  on  the  old  camp  ground 
Thinking  of  days  gone  by, 

Of  the  loved  ones  at  home  that  gave  us  the  hand 
And  the  tears  that  said  goodbye. 

CHORUS: 

Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  weary  tonight, 
Wishing  for  the  war  to  cease; 

Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  looking  for  the  right 
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To  see  the  dawn  of  peace. 

Tenting  tonight,   tenting  tonight,   tenting  on  the 

old  camp  ground 
Dying  tonight,  dying  tonight,   dying  on  the  old 

camp  ground. 

FIRST  SOLDIER:  That  beloved  song  recalls  the  days  of 
battle,  the  hardships  and  the  long  hours  of  marching. 
We  sit  here  in  darkness  but  God  has  preserved  our  lives. 
Many  of  our  comrades  lie  under  the  sod:  they  gave  their 
all  for  their  country. 

SECOND  SOLDIER:  Yes,  we  still  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  Here  we  can  learn  to  read  again  and  the  trade  we 
are  taught  will  provide  an  independent  place  for  us  in 
society. 

THOMAS  RUN Y AN :  Each  day  brings  its  duties  and  studies. 
Let  us  do  our  part  with  cheerfulness  and  gladness  of 
heart  so  that  when  we  leave  here  we  can  go  forth  with 
hope  and  courage.  While  running  my  fingers  over  a  page 
in  the  Bible,  I  found  the  following  and  memorized  it: 
"I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  they  know  not;  I  will 
make  darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked  things 
straight.  These  things  will  I  do  unto  them,  and  not 
forsake  them." 

THIRD  SOLDIER:  What  a  wonderful  hope  is  expressed  in 
those  lines.  Show  me  where  they  are  found  that  I  might 
learn  them,  too.  Blindness  makes  us  oblivious  to  much 
that  is  sorrowful  and  revolting  in  the  worlds 

FIRST  SOLDIER:  How  true  those  words  are.  I  could  not 
see  the  tears  in  mother9 s  eyes  when  I  returned  from  the 
hospital ,  nor  see  the  lines  of  care  on  father*  s  face,  nor 
the  grave  where  a  schoolmate  lies,  but  well  I  can  remem- 
ber the  battle ,  that  last  scene,  before  a  bullet  crashed 
into  my  head. 

THIRD  SOLDIER:     Tell  us  about  it. 

FIRST  SOLDIER:  I  can  see  teams  running  away;  guns  left 
to  care  for  themselves;  wagons  upset,  with  their  four 
wheels  in  the  air;  some  take  horses  to  escape.  They 
crush  and  they  crowd;    they  trample  upon  the  living  and 
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the  dead.  Arms  and  legs  are  broken  as  scores  fill  roads, 
fields,  and  woods.  Muskets  and  knapsacks  are  cast  aside; 
passages  forced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  no  more 
comrades,  nomore  officers;  all  is  dismay,  then  suddenly, 
darkness. 

THOMAS:  May  this  war  of  brother  against  brother  soon 
end.  In  President  Lincoln's  inaugural  address  he  said: 
"We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  ene- 
mies. Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  may  not 
break,  our  bonds  o  f  affection .  The  mystic  chords  of  mem- 
ory stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave 
to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels 
of  our  nature. " 

(The  soldier  chorus  can  again  be  heard  in  the  distance, 
singing  "When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home") 

(Curtain ) 

CONTINUITY  VIII-IX 

NARRATOR:  After  serving  as  Superintendent  for  twelve 
years,  Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  posi- 
tion atBatavia,  New  York.  His  administration  was  marked 
by  substantial  progress  and  usefulness.  In  1867,  Dr. 
Lord,  as  Superintendent,  and  Henry  C.  Noble,  F.C.  Ses- 
sions, andStillman  Wilt,  trustees,  jointly  recommended 
to  Governor  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  the  erection  of  a  new 
bull  ding  that woul d  be  adequate  to  the  present  needs  of 
the  institution.  By  the  act  of  the  legislature  passed 
May  6,  1869,  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  erect  a 
building  not  to  exceed  in  cost  $275,000. 

This  act  was  hailed  by  all  interested  persons  as  a 
milestone  in  the  development  of  the  school,  and  not 
the  least  of  the  enthusiasm  shown  was  that  of  the  students 
themselves  as  the  building  was  being  erected. 

EPISODE  IX:   OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  -  1873 

(Lawn  of  school.      Three  girls  are  seated  on  bench) 
FIRST  STUDENT:     Just     think,    before    long    now    our  new 


school  building  will  be  completed. 

SECOND  STUDENT:  Is  it  really  going  to  be  so  much  larg- 
er, I  mean  -  is  it  going  to  have  exercising  balconies? 

THIRD  STUDENT:  Yes,  it's  going  to  be  about  the  best 
school  ever,  but  the  only  trouble  is  that  by  the  time 
it  is  completed  I  will  have  finished  my  studies  and  will 
be  out  in  the  world  making  my  own  way.  You  girls  are 
lucky  you  will  be  here  to  enjoy  it. 

FIRST  STUDENT:  Yes,  we  have  the  advantage  there,  but 
that • s  no  reason  why  you  should  miss  the  exercises  mark- 
ing the  opening  of  the  new  school. 

THIRD  STUDENT:  My  home  is  50  miles  from  the  school,  you 
know;  I'm  not  so  sure  I'll  be  able  to  attend. 

FIRST  STUDENT:  Of  course  you  will.  Didn»  t  you  hear  our 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Smead,  say  he  would  notify  ail  former 
students  by  mail  of  the  date  of  the  opening  ?  Each  alum- 
nus is  to  have  a  special  invitation.  You  surely  wouldn't 
let  fifty  miles  stand  between  your  getting  to  meet  all 
your  old  friends  here,   would  you? 

THIRD  STUDENT:  When  you  put  i t  like  that,  I  feel  rather 
ashamed.  Of  course  I  won»t.  Girls,  let's  don't  be  like 
so  many  others  who  go  to  school  together  and  then  cease 
friendship  when  our  school  days  are  over,  isn't  there 
some  way    we   can  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  always? 

SECOND  STUDENT:  Surely  there  is.  We  can  always  get 
each  other's  address  from  our  Superintendent,  but  we 
shouldn't  have  to  do  that,  even;  we'll  make  it  our  bus- 
iness to  find  out  where  we  are  going  to  be  after  gradua- 
tion and  never  lose  track  of  each  other.  There  is  no 
reason  wny  we  shouldn't;  money  shouldn't  be  a  barrier. 
We  won ' t  be  social  dependents  when  we  graduate  from  this 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  why  we 
should  remain  friends;  we  have  so  very  much  in  common. 

FIRST  STUDENT:  You're  right.  Let's  make  a  pledge  on  it. 
Stack  hands  on  it. 

(They  stack  hands) 
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SECOND  STUDENT:  What  shall  we  call  ourselves?  "The 
eternal  three w? 

PTRST  STUDENT:  Letts.  You  know,  (turning  to  third 
student)  I  think  I  can  realize  your  feeling  of  sadness 
at  leaving  this  school.  All  of  us  will  miss  it  when  the 
time  comes  for  us  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  make  our 
way. 

SECOND  STUDENT:  It's  agreat  place,  all  right,  and  grow- 
ing every  day. 

FIRST  STUDENT:  I  heard  one  of  the  boys  saying  this  morn- 
ing that  parents  from  out  of  the  State  are  moving  their 
families  to  Ohio  in  order  to  enter  their  visually  handi- 
capped children  in  school  here  in  Columbus. 

SECOND  STUDENT:  Just  think  of  it.  That  certainly 
speaks  well  for  our  Alma  Mater,  doesnft  it  ?  By  the 
way,  what  is  the  enrollment  now? 

THIRD  STUDENT:  Over  a  hundred  and  forty  and  still  grow- 
ing.    (A  bell  rings) 

FIRST  STUDENT:  Well,  we'd  better  get  going  if  we  expect 
to  make  our  one  o« clock  class. 

(Curtain) 

CONTINUITY  IX-X 

NARRATOR:  A  reunion  of  over  100  former  pupils  and  for- 
mer of fleers  of  the  school  marked  the  formal  opening  of 
the  new  structure  on  June  24,  1874.  The  visitors  as- 
sembled in  the  old  building  and  after  participating  in 
prayer  and  song  moved  to  the  chapel  of  the  new  building 
where  they  heard  an  address  by  Dr.  Lord,  the  former 
Superintendent.  Resolving  to  actively  support  the  work 
of  the  school,  the  alumni  effected  their  first  organiza- 
tion and  adopted  a  constitution. 

In  1892  the  School  property  value  was  mat  erially  raised 
by  legislative  appropriations.  One  appropriation  al- 
lowed $3,000  for  an  electric  system  and  an  additional 
$2,000  to  enlarge  the  heating  plant.  These  installa- 
tions were  soon  completed,  greatly  improving  the  equip- 
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However,  all  the  advances  m ade  wl  thin  the  years  follow- 
ing were  not  merely  structural.  For  instance,  in  1897 
Superintendent  Wallace  provided  a  course  in  typewriting, 
a  course  which  was  to  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

During  1904  two  gymnasiums,  so  long  sought  and  needed, 
were  compl eted  and  fully  equipped,  but  the  cost  was  kept 
well  within  the  appropriation  of  $10,000* 

Paralleling  this  physical  improvement,  modern  methods 
of  instruction  were  brought  into  the  classroom  and  there 
was  a  considerable  extension  of  the  industrial  arts  de-  $ 
partment.  Home  Economics  was  added  and  the  blind  or  the 
partially  blind  girls  were  taught  features  of  house- 
keeping quite  successfully. 

Other  vocational  subj ects  were  included  at  this  time, 
making  the  school  up-to-the-minute  in  this  branch  of 
education. 

EPISODE  X:   OHIO  STATE  SCHOOL  -  1910 

(Large  room  with  several  girls  seated  knitting,  sewing, 
weaving,   etc.     Also  boy  s  making  brooms,   baskets,  tuning 
piano  and  using  manual  training  equipment.  Instructors 
are  standing  about;  one  student  and  teacher  stand  near 
biano ) 

TEACHER:     That  sounds  in  tune,  Irwin.     Suppose  you  play 
a  song  and  let  us  all  sing. 

IK WIN :     Yes,    it    is  now    as   good  as  ever.     (Lays  tools 
aside  and  starts  to  play.     All  sing) 

TEACHER:  (Picks  up  broom  and  inspects  it)  This  is  a 
fine  broom,  Arthur.  It  should  keep  some  cottage  free 
from  dirt. 

ARTHUR:     That  i  s  because  the  corn  is  good.     Much  depends 
upon  the  stock  we  use. 

TEACHER:  Nowl  Now!  Don't  belittle  your  handicraft, 
it  is  really  skillfully  made.  (Holds  up  rug)  This  is 
a  beautiful  crocheted  rug.     I  like  the  pattern. 

STUDENT:     (I  au ghingly),      That  represents    many    hours  of 
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work  and 
Carpet, « 


is  or  special  design, 


but   is  not  the  "Magic 


TEACHER:  Perhaps  not,  but  it  does  have  a  charm.  This 
rug  reminds  me  of  the  method  used  by  Cleopatra  when  she 
sought  an  interview  with  Caesar. 

STUDENT:  Tell  us  about  it.  (They  all  stop  work  and 
listen)     Is  it  recorded  in  our  books? 

TEACHER:  I  think  not,  but  in  ancient  times  itwas  custom 
to  send  gifts  in  advance  by  a  servant  when  desiring  an 
audience  with  the  Emperor.  So  Cleopatra  sent  a  beauti- 
ful Turkish  rug,  carriedby  a  swarthy  slave,  who  laid  it 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor.  At  the  command  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  slave  unrolled  the  rug  that  he  might  see  the 
special  design.  Lo  and  behold,  wrapped  inside  was  the 
beautiful  Cleopatra  herself,  who  arose  and  danced  be- 
fore Caesar.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
romance  between  the  two.  Now,  students,  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  to  all  of  you.  I  am  ever  so  much  pleased 
with  the  fine  showing  you  have  made  here  in  this  work- 
shop, for  it  holds  a  special  significance  for  the  sight- 
less persons  as  a  class.  I  wonder  if  anyone  knows  what 
the  significance  is?  (Several  hands  are  raised)  what 
do  you  think  it  is,  Terrence? 

TERRENCE:  These  trades  and  occupations  will  be  the  means 
of  our  obtaining  partial  or  complete  independence  when  we 
leave  school, 

TEACHER:  That  is  it  exactly.  The  public  no  longer  looks 
upon  you  as  poor  dependents,  but  rather  they  see  you  as 
vital  human  beings  to  be  respected  because  you  have 
proved  that  you  can  do  something  worthwhile,  something 
which  takes  on  an  even  more  meaningful  value  when  it  is 
considered  that  greater  handicaps  have  been  overcome  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task.  Yes,  children,  the  fate 
of  the  blind  is  no  longer  the  luckless  thing  it  once  was. 

STUDENT:  We've  come  a  long  way  since  the  time  of  Homer, 
haven  ■  t  we? 

( Curtain) 

NARRATOR:     Music    has  always    been     emphasized   in  our 
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school.  Among  the  alumni  are  many  persons  who  are  out- 
standing in  musical  achievement  and  many  are  successful 
music  teachers.  Preceding  the  reading  of  the  epilogue 
an  alumni  chorus  will  sing  Our  Alma  Mater,  the  words 
of  which  were  written  by  an  alumna,  Miss  Anna  K.  Becker, 
now  a  teacher  of  piano  in  our  school,  and  the  music  by 
Miss  Ruth  Avis  Williams,  another  alumna,  now  a  teacher 
of  voice  in  our  school. 

Immediately  following  the  reading  of  the  epilogue  a 
tableau  will  be  presented,  a  reproduction  of  the  paint- 
ing Lifting  the  Veil  of  Darkness,  by  Percy  Van  Bnan 
Ivory.  This  was  painted  by  the  artist  to  be  used  as  a 
cover  design  for  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  first 
appeared  in  May ,  1923.  The  picture  is  symbolic  of  teach- 
ing the  blind  and  is  of  inspirational  beauty.  The  pic- 
ture represents  a  young  blind  man  seated  at  a  table  upon 
which  are  several  Braille  books.  Standing  by  him  is 
the  teacher  lifting  the  veil  from  his  eyes.  The  part  of 
the  pupil  is  taken  by  Bernard  Pospichel  and  that  of  the 
teacher  by  Lillian  Marshall. 

SONG:  (Chorus) 

Our  Alma  Mater 

All  honor  to  our  Alma  Mater! 
Our  love,  our  thanks,  our  praise  to  thee! 
One  hundred  years  of  blessed  service 
From  you  has  gone  to  make  blind  see. 

The  days,   the  years  of  your  devotion 
Made  crooked  straight,  and  smooth  the  way; 
Brought  loyal  friends,  life's  richest  treasure, 
And  turned  for  us  the  night  to  day. 

Success  has  come  to  us  your  children 
True  effort  strong  you  have  instilled; 
Each  heart»ning  victory  that  we've  won, 
With  thanks  to  thee  our  hearts  are  filled. 

All  honor  to  our  Alma  Mater! 

Our  love,  our  thanks,  our  praise  to  thee! 

Oh,  may  no  learning  but  the  highest 

Go  forth  from  thee,  to  make  blind  see! 
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EPILOGUE 


As  the  years  passed  each  Superintendent  and  his  staff 
has  kept  the  torch  of  education  of  the  blind  burning. 
The  decade  from  19  20  to  1930  marked  two  notable  achieve- 
ments—  first,  the  high  school  was  granted  a  first  grade 
charter  in  1922;  and  second,  in  1927,  through  the  passage 
of  the  Gillen  Bill,  introduced  into  the  leg! slature  by  a 
former  pupil,  now  a  circuit  judge,  the  school  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education  where  it  rightfully  belongs.  More 
recently  the  plant  and  its  equipment  have  been  greatly 
improved — new  dormitories  costing  $175,000  have  been 
constructed,  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $10,000*  The 
Federal  Government  in  rehabilitating  our  old  building 
and  equipment  has  spent  another  $125,000.  To  keep  pace 
with  the  times  new  courses  have  been  devised;  standards 
of  instruction  have  been  maintained  comparable  to  those 
of  o trier  school s;  research  facilities  have  been  provided 
and  teachers  and  other  interested  persons  have  compl  eted 
studies  related  to  the  work  of  educating  the  visually 
handicapped.  Itishoped  that  wi  thin  the  next  few  years 
we  shall  have  a  new  educational  building  which  will  pro- 
vide the  latest  and  best  facilities  for  developing  the 
children  who  are  entrusted  to  our  care. 

Thus  we  have  witnessed  the  story  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind:  i ts  background,  i ts  beginning,  its 
growth  and  development,  its  status  today.  We  have  seen 
the  story  of  the  first  state-owned  school  for  the  blind, 
a  school  dedicated  to  one  thing  more  than  any  other — 
Visioni  Those  who  gave  the  school  its  inception  had 
the  vision  to  realize  the  importance  of  a  school  of  its 
type;  those  in  whom  its  welfare  was  vested  had  the  vision 
to  so  administer  its  affairs  that  the  purpose  to  which 
it  was  dedicated  be  realized;  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  school  today  are  determined  that  that  vision 
shall  not  be  lost;  that  there  Is  always  a  new  important 
service  which  the  school  can  render;  that  the  School  as 
an  educational  institution  shall  continue  to  progress. 

Always  the  aim  of  the  school  shall  be  instruction  of 
the  sightless  child  by  administrators,  matrons  ana  in- 
structors who  are  capable  of  "Lifting  the  Veil  of  Dark- 
ness". 

(Tableau:      "Lifting  the  Veil  of  Darkness") 
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